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instinct for the thoughts and ideas of the Arab has
led him often to a new and luminous rendering of a
passage which his predecessors had failed to bring out.
Scholars will not invariably accept his innovations, but
as a rule they impress us with their clear common sense
and reasonableness. Without throwing off entirely the
influence of traditional interpretation, the translator
releases himself from the narrow bonds of commenta-
tors' intelligence, and lets his own clear sense and his
knowledge of the speech and thought of modern Arabs
throw their practical light upon the subject. And as
a result he has produced a translation of the Koran
which, with not a few faults, and in our opinion
certain radically erroneous principles, is yet the first
successful reproduction in tone and spirit of the
sacred book of the Muslims that has been done in
English. We see the Arabian Prophet and his
preaching, it is true, " in a mirror, darkly " ; but, in
spite of a badly polished surface and many specks and
dints, it is still a mirror, and reflects the Koran in its
due proportions. Previous translations, excellent in
many ways, and in some superior to this one, have been
rather copies or adaptations than true reflections.

We have read several important treatises on what
the Koran borrowed from earlier sources and like
subjects of theologico-antiquarian interest, but we do
not remember to have seen anywhere a clear reckon-
ing of the net result of Mohammad's teaching in the
Koran, which is practically the main point for the
world at large. How much of the present Moham-
madan religion is clearly laid down in the Koran;